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As  an  historical  record,  J  state  that  my  relation  to  the  "First  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Somerville,"  during  the  short  period  of  its  con- 
tinuance, when  as  yet  there  was  no  legal  organization,  was  wholly  of  a 
voluntary  character.  The  memories  of  it  bring  with  them  sentiments  of 
satisfaction  and  gratitude.  The  growth  of  the  Society,  under  influences 
essential  to  health  and  maturity,  has  fulfilled  the  early  promise  of  its 
tender  culture  and  watchful  care. 

To  the  courtesies  of  the  Society  and  its  minister  I  am  indebted  for 
the  gratifications  involved  in  this  commemorative  act  and  office. 

R.  M.  H. 


Cambridge,  October  27,  1875. 

To  the  First  Congregational  Social ;/  in  Somerville : 

Christian  Friends,  —  The  memory  of  Elizabeth  P.  Whittredqk 

is  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  Somerville.  Iler  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  His  truth  should  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  do,  and  shall,  represent  the  "  First  Congregational 
Society  "  of  that  city. 

I  have  caused  a  marble  tablet  to  be  engraved,  to  occupy  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  interior  of  ( your  church  edifice.  I  respectfully  ask 
permission  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  it,  in  concurrence  with  any 
committee  that  you  may  designate. 

Your  friend  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  true  religion, 

R.  M.  Hodges. 


Somerville,  Nov.  2,  1875. 
Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges  : 

My  dear  Sir,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  our 
parish,  your  communication  was  read,  and  it  was  voted  gratefully  to 
accept  your  proposed  gift  of  a  memorial  tablet;  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Spencer 
and  myself  were  appointed  to  make  any  needful  arrangements.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  or  any  gentleman  you  may  designate,  or 
render  any  other  assistance. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  personal  sense  of  your  kind  remembrance  of 
this  Church,  and  of  the  fitness  of  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Whittredge. 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

Henry  H.  Barker. 
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The  Tablet  is  of  polished  white  marble,  very  pleasing  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  beautifully  lettered.  The  inscription  is  formed  of  letters, 
which,  heing  sunken,  are  brought  into  heavy  contrast  by  being  painted 
black  in  the  main  portions  of  it,  the  scriptural  texts  having  the  color 
of  red. 


Elizabeth   Page  Whittredge 

OF    15KVKHLY, 

Bom  IV  February,  MDOCCXII.     Died  XXV1JI  Aug.  MDCCCXLV. 
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"  Whoever  shall  give  one  of  theso  little  ones  a  cup  of  water  only  to  drink, 
he  name  of  a  disciple,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ho  shall  by  no  means  luso 
eward."  —  Math.  i.  42. 
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Sunday  xvn  March  mdcccxliv. 
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In  honor  of  the  dedicatory  occasion,  several  vases  of  elegant  flowers, 
the  contributions  of  members  of  the  society,  adorned  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table.  The  introductory  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Frederic  William  Webber. 


Scripture  Wesson. 

From  Sermon  on  the  Mocnt. 

Math.  V.,  3,  5,  8,  14,  15,  16 ;  VI.,  19,  20,  21,  25,  26,  28,  29,  33  ; 
VII.,  16-20,  28,  29. 


"  How  sweetly  flowed  the  gospel's  sound 
From  lips  of  gentleness  and  grace." 


SEE  M  O  N. 


Math.  v.  1G  :  —  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 

YOUR   GOOD   WORKS,    AND    GLORIFY   YOUR   FATHER   WHICH   IS   IN   HEAVEN." 

r  I  ^HE  system  of  ethics,  —  or  of  moral  philosophy, — 
based  on  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  uttered  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  partakes  of  the  divinity  of  its 
author.  Its  grand  principles  are  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
consecration,  resulting  in  a  devotion  of  ready  and  appo- 
site powers  to  the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  human- 
ity. The  inherent  meaning  and  progressive  tendency 
of  the  word  spoken  by  Christ  are  independent  witnesses 
confirmatory  of  its  supernatural  origin.  Beneficence 
regarded  as  a  personal  acquirement,  and  embracing  the 
action  of  beneficence,  includes  within  its  office  sympa- 
thy, and  reaches  to  endeavors  to  make  better  the  con- 
dition of  all  subject  to  its  influence,  in  relation  to 
temporal  and  spiritual  wants  and  infirmities.  Texts 
confirmatory  of  this  exposition  are  abundant ;  and  they 
are  so  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  love  that  a 
reference  to  them  in  separate  relations  would  not  tend 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  clearer  light.  Indeed,  what  need  of 
textual  confirmation  to  test  the  moral  standard  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  when  there  have  been  so  many  rare 
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examples  of  its  inherent  divinity,  some  of  them  im- 
printed in  indelible  letters  and  with  hallowed  grace  on 
our  minds  and  hearts'?  The  text  that  I  have  selected,  I 
think,  will  accord  with  the  inspirations  and  aspirations 
of  this  service.  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

The  occasion  which  inaugurates  a  tablet  within  these 
walls  to  be  held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  who  in 
the  exercise  of  her  affections  and  gifts  in  relation  to  the 
children  of  Somerville,  in  its  earliest  history,  became  as 
it  were  the  first  Christian  missionary,  and  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  the  founder,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the 
First  Church  represented  by  the  congregation  here  pres- 
ent, is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  An 
unselfish  consecration  to  the  holiest  issues  of  life  is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  soul.  Benevolence,  in 
its  noblest  sense,  looks  not  at  home  but  to  society, 
not  within  but  without,  for  the  result  and  the  reward 
of  its  work.  They  are  sure  to  follow,  although  the 
agent  in  the  beneficent  efforts  may  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  knowledge  of  the  beneficent  effects.  Still 
there  will  remain  the  consciousness  of  worthy  intention, 
which  is  the  sure  and  inalienable  reward  of  philan- 
thropy, —  a  consequence  which  will  make  the  idea  of 
absolute  disinterestedness  an  erroneous  one,  —  and  the 
generous  and  precious  result  of  example,  at  least  to 
impressible  minds,  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  labors  of  love.  "  I  have  always  found  by  expe- 
rience," remarks  a  student  in  the  school  of  social  ethics, 
"  that  in  proportion  as  in  any  of  our  acts  self  is  for- 
gotten, just  in  that  proportion  is  a  rich  reward  reaped." 
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And  in  this  connection  it  is  obvious  and  pertinent  to 
remark  on  the  benevolence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
endowing  his  children,  not  only  with  minds  of  perfect 
adaptation,  but  in  supplying  the  means  —  in  the  re- 
splendent firmament  above  us,  in  the  pleasing  and  won- 
derful varieties  of  the  world  about  us,  in  the  productions 
of  men  of  art  and  science  —  of  giving  to  these  minds 
their  appropriate  dignity.  Is  there  not,  too,  —  may  we 
not  wisely  but  with  a  degree  of  humility  think,  —  an 
evidence  of  immortality  in  the  lasting  greatness  which 
men  and  women  of  high  and  holy  thought,  and  of 
benevolent  work,  are  capable  of  achieving]  The  mo- 
tives and  monitions  to  self-reverence  are  kindly  revealed 
to  us,  and  the  revelations  are  renewed  day  by  day  in  the 
illustrations  of  Nature  and  in  the  providence  of  God. 
The  more  we  study  into  the  relation  of  the  human  to 
the  divine,  the  more  shall  we  be  struck  with  the  evi- 
dences of  infinite  wisdom  and  love. 

Of  the  consecrated  one  whose  good  name  has  long 
since  been  engraven  on  our  hearts,  and  whose  memory 
we  would  associate  with  the  affections  and  hopes  that 
hallow  and  cheer  this  house  of  God,  we  have  no  ex- 
tended reminiscences  to  give. 

Elizabeth  Page,  daughter  of  Livermore  Whittredge, 
of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  was  employed  as  a  public 
school  teacher  in  Somerville  early  in  its  history  as  an 
independent  township.  A  well  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
heart  in  sympathy  with  the  tempers  and  requirements 
of  children,  gave  her  special  favor  and  corresponding 
ability.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  —  and  the  observation 
may  well  be  emphasized,  —  that  an  influence  calm  and 
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patient  and  religiously  endowed,  bom  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  developed  by  the  discipline  of  a  lingering  and 
mortal  disease,  secured  without  pretension  a  superadded 
sweetness  and  charm  to  her  character.  Her  religious 
arfections, —  at  a  time  when  the  counsel  of  prudence 
in  subserviency  to  her  health  would  have  rightly  checked 
her  in  her  course,  —  prompted  her  to  supplement  her 
active  duties  on  secular  days  by  labors  of  love  on  Sun- 
days, in  the  direction  of  the  Christian  culture  of  such 
children  as  might  be  placed  in  her  charge.  The  room 
in  which  she  taught  the  rudiments  of  English  knowledge 
on  week  days  and  the  elementary  truths  according  to 
Jesus  on  the  Lord's  day  was  in  a  small,  wooden,  one- 
story  building  at  the  junction  of  Cross  and  Medford 
Streets.  The  stately  structure,  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood, devoted  to  learning  and  science,  compared  with 
the  humble  school-house  of  half  a  century  ago,  is  pleas- 
antly suggestive  of  public  enterprise  and  prosperity, 
while  it  presents  beauty  to  the  eye  and  gives  an  attrac- 
tive outline  to  the  landscape.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
this  growing  city,  perhaps  in  this  congregation,  there 
may  be  some  who  remember  with  gratitude  the  sim- 
plicity and  faithfulness  of  the  words,  and  the  influence 
of  the  presence,  of  the  teacher  whose  memory,  by  this 
service  in  connection  with  the  mural  monument,  we 
would  revive  and  help  keep  in  honor. 

My  earliest  record  in  relation  to  the  friend  we  have  in 
mind  is  to  this  import.  "April  7,  1844.  I  met  the 
Sunday-school  and  addressed  it.  There  were  about 
sixty  children.  They  have  been  collected  together  and 
cared  for  principally  by  Miss  E.  P.  Whittredge."     Sub- 
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seqnently,  until  the  autumn  of  that  year,  her  residence 
and  her  duties  as  a  common  school  instructor  continued 
in  Somerville.    Her  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  of  her 

late  fervent  prayers  and  earnest  studies  was  indeed  un- 
diminished, but  her  fast  declining  health  forbade  that 
she  should  take  part  in  the  preliminary  exercises  or  in 
the  active  tuition  of  the  school. 

I  may  here  for  a  moment  leave  our  principal  theme, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  deserved  account  of  the 
Sunday-school  at  that  period,  now  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  On  the  Sunday  following  my  introduction  to 
it,  as  already  noted,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1844,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  —  Mr. 
Farrington  Mclntire,  —  was  pleased  to  take  the  superin- 
tendency  of  it,  and  his  diligence  and  fidelity  in  that 
office  were  in  accordance  with  its  serious  importance 
and  purpose.  A  faithful  circle  of  teachers  made  the 
interests  of  the  school  pleasant  and  valuable.  Frequent 
meetings  for  prayer,  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
for  mutual  improvement  in  regard  to  the  business  of 
teaching,  were  held  in  the  parlors  of  pleasant  homes, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  loved  one  who  had  instituted  the 
school  were  kept  in  view  as  incentives  to  increased  zeal 
and  devotion. 

A  few  sentences  in  continuation  of  our  main  history 
remain.  Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  months  of  the 
year  already  referred  to,  my  relation  to  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  became  very  tender  and  full  of  grateful  in- 
spiration. It  could  not  be  concealed  from  her,  —  indeed, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  concealment,  —  that  the  work 
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of  incurable  disease  was  approaching  its  consummation. 
It  sufficeth  here  and  now  to  say  that  her  faith,  —  the 
faith  of  a  true  life,  resting  on  the  messiahship  of  Jesus, 
—  was  to  her  a  blessed  comfort  and  the  foundation  of 
an  immortal  hope.  At  the  close  of  an  examination  of 
her  school  on  the  4th  of  October,  1844,  the  end  of  her 
vocation  and  of  her  residence  in  Somerville  took  place. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  her  several  times  at  her 
paternal  home,  —  in  her  sickness  patient,  and  in  her 
sufferings  receiving  blessings  with  gladness  and  giving 
them  with  cheerfulness.  Two  quotations  from  my 
journal  will  now  relieve  our  perhaps  too  long  pent  up 
sympathies. 

"August  28,  1845.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Whittredge  died  of 
consumption  in  Beverly,  at  noon.  I  became  acquainted  with  her 
in  Somerville,  where  she  will  long  be  remembered." 

"  August  29.  I  went  to  Beverly  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Miss 
Whittredge.  I  arrived  too  late  to  be  present  at  the  devotional 
exercises,  which  were  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Thayer.  I  joined 
the  funeral  train  and  walked  to  the  burying-ground,  and  there 
looked  upon  that  countenance,  pale  and  lifeless,  which  it  had  so 
often  given  me  pleasure  to  see  lighted  up  with  bright  emotions. 
I  returned  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  offered  to  the  friends 
there  my  condolence." 

It  is  noticeable  that  persons  of  precarious  health  ai*e 
little  disposed  to  favor  themselves  in  their  benevolent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  others.  Instances,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  will  doubtless  occur  to  you  of  unselfish  con- 
secration of  powers  and  affections.  One  whose  memory 
is  deeply  engraven  all  over  these  walls,  and  whose  words 
of  encouragement,  of  aspiration,  and  of  hope  are  closely 
associated  with  the  glad  faith  and  grateful  inspirations 
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of  this  house  of  worship,  comes,  in  this  connection,  a 
precious  witness  to  each  one  of  our  hearts.*  I  mention 
Abbot  and  Ware,  Greenwood  and  Peabody,  and  with 
these  names  other  familiar  ones  come  pressing  to  my 
mind,  and  of  saintly  women  not  a  few,  who  have  been 
faithful  unto  death,  and  illustrated  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  that  the  power  of  devotion  is  eager  to  main- 
tain itself  amidst  the  enervating  influences  of  declining 
health. 

The  effect  of  monumental  exposition  is  different  with 
different  minds,  not  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 
art,  but  to  the  event  or  deed  commemorated.  The 
record  of  an  event  resulting  in  the  triumph  of  faith  over 
temptation,  and  of  the  establishment  of  peace  and  of 
its  concomitants,  —  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts : 
poetry,  music,  architecture,  painting;  and  the  promotion 
of  industrial  interests  and  pursuits :  agriculture,  com- 
merce, the  interchange  of  work,  civilities,  business,  or 
amusements,  —  will,  I  apprehend  (or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  humanity),  excite  a  series 
of  emotions  far  different  from  those  which  spring  from 
insignia  emblematic  of  war,  of  the  downfall  of  true 
heroism,  of  the  paralysis  of  civilization,  and  the  means 
of  its  growth  and  elevation.  According  as  the  mind 
has  been  used  to  thoughts  of  refinement  and  of  large 
and  liberal  expansion,  will  it  derive  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  witnessing  the  labors  of  genius  and  delicate  taste. 
To  enter  into  an  adequate  conception  of  the  mental  and 
manual  vigor  and  cunning  of  the  masters  of  sculpture, 
of  painting,  of  architecture,  one  must  be  prepared,  in 

*  Rev.  Charles  Lowe. 
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some  measure  at  least,  to  commune  with  the  living  ener- 
gies of  those  masters  that  mastered  themselves.  It  is 
not  every  mind  that  can  take  within  its  grasp  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new  that  typifies  its  grand  outlines  on 
the  firmament,  or  that  can  enjoy  with  the  fulness  of  joy 
the  golden  splendor  of  a  sunset  view.  The  lion  crouch- 
ing on  the  brow  of  the  Waterloo  mount,  guarding  as  it 
were  the  bones  of  friends  and  foes  in  the  deadly  strife 
for  victory,  excites  characters  of  emotion  and  requires 
a  class  of  mind  by  no  means  corresponding  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  delight,  and  the  source  of  it,  elicited  by  and 
adapted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  renowned  picture,  at 
Dresden,  of  Raphael's  Madonna  and  the  angelic  child. 

The  course  of  thought  that  I  have  been  pursuing  is 
intended  to  show  the  importance  of  religious  culture  if  we 
would  enter  into  a  just  conception  of  that  which  typifies 
true  greatness.  The  cross  of  Christ,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
messiahship  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  its  divinity,  its  sub- 
limity, and  its  God-like  redemptive  power  has  secured  a 
place,  a  sacred  place,  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
the  Universal  Father,  who  recognize  in  the  mission  and 
message  of  Jesus  a  work  of  love  that  is  divine,  and  an 
inspiration  that  no  human  source  can  vindicate.  It  is 
neither  in  my  mind  nor  am  I  disposed  to  go  into  the 
depths  of  polemic  criticism,  or  to  engage  with  the 
schoolmen  of  the  church  in  trying  to  unravel  the  intri- 
cacies and  to  solve  the  problems  which  they,  in  their 
too  earnest  eagerness  to  discover  the  boundaries  of  in- 
comprehensible love,  have  thrown  around  the  design 
and  end  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Savior  of  the 
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world.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  there  was 
no  implacableness  of  the  immutable  Ruler  to  be  ap- 
peased by  the  votive  offering  of  the  cross.  The  blood 
of  atonement,  with  which  the  Hebrew  dispensation  was 
deeply  tinged,  in  process  of  time  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  overwise  commentaries  was  transfused  into  the 
last  and  latest  dispensation, —  a  dispensation  preemi- 
nently of  love.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  exhibited  in  the  teachings  and  example  of  the 
beloved  Son  of  God,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  elder  scriptures.  I  am  tread- 
ing, I  know,  on  consecrated  ground.  But  I  am  meekly 
confident  that  I  am  reverencing  God  and  honoring  His 
Son,  by  the  position  that  I  take. 

It  is  not  the  mere  emblem  of  the  cross,  the  wood  or 
the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  precious  metal 
or  the  precious  gem,  that  constitutes  its  worth  or  be- 
tokens its  efficacy.  To  it,  whoever  may  hold  it  or  wear 
it  as  an  evidence  of  faith  or  a  token  of  affection,  should 
be  attached  a  spiritual  meaning.  There  should  go  forth 
from  it  into  the  life  an  excellence  and  a  beauty  cor- 
responding, in  some  humble  measure,  to  the  heavenly 
graces  of  the  beloved  one  whom  it  symbolizes.  Every 
aid — from  the  communion  of  the  immortal  soul  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  the  contemplation  of  outward  emblems 
of  Christian  faith  and  love  and  hope  —  should  be  hailed 
and   improved   gladly  and   gratefully   in   the    progress 
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toward  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  of  our  present 
existence,  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Inspired  and  Sent  of  God,  the  Regenerator  of  man,  the 
Hevealer  of  immortality. 

The  association  of  Sunday-schools  with  the  present 
exercise  of  our  Christian  affections  may  make  appro- 
priate some  observations  in  regard  to  those  nurseries  of 
religious  culture.  In  their  earliest  conception  and  de- 
sign, the  benevolent  action  intended  by  them  was  limited 
to  the  temporal  relief  of  the  children  of  the  destitute 
and  the  instruction  of  them  in  the  elementary  parts  of 
education.  Robert  Raikes,  a  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist, has  rendered  his  name  memorable  by  his  efforts, 
begun  in  1781,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ignorant 
and  dependent  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England.  He  died  so  recently  as  in  1811,  at  the  age  of 
76.  The  purpose  of  this  kind-hearted  man  and  his  co- 
adjutors was  indeed  a  laudable  one,  and  I  believe  it  is 
still  maintained  where  opportunity  is  given  for  its  exer- 
cise. I  speak  now  of  the  notices  of  primitive  history 
in  relation  to  assemblies  of  the  young  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  under  the  auspices  of  persons  of  good  and  benevo- 
lent hearts.  In  the  course  of  Providence  it  was  thought 
that  beneficial  influences  would  follow  from  the  gather- 
ing together  in  one  company  of  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  for  the  appropriate  improvement  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  day  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God. 
Thence  resulted  the  good  and  open  institutions  which 
are  connected  with  most,  if  not  all,  organizations  that 
recognize  the  divinity  of  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  and 
reverence  his  ordinances. 
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The  original  secular  design  of  Sunday-schools  from 
this  period,  at  least  in  this  country,  was  abandoned,  and 
it  was  aimed  to  make  them  places  of  happy  influent 
of  education  in  the  simple  and  beautiful  truths  and 
precepts  of  Christ's  teaching  and  exemplification.  I  em- 
phasize, let  me  repeat,  happy  influences.  For  I  could 
wish,  —  my  best  and  purest  affections  sanction  and  give 
impressiveness  to  the  desire  and  the  sentiment,  —  I  could 
wish  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  uses  within  every  family  circle,  might  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  elevated  thoughts  and  grateful 
emotions,  and  so  be  greeted  as  the  best  and  most 
blessed  of  the  seven.  Especially  should  the  hour  set 
apart  for  the  separate  interest  of  children,  children  fall 
of  life  and  buoyancy,  be  made  if  possible  to  abound 
with  pleasant  impressions  of  the  present  and  glow- 
ing hopes  of  the  future,  always  as  it  were  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  gentleness  and  grace  of  the  child 
Jesus,  so  that  the  coming  and  parting  hour  might  be 
hailed  and  remembered  with  equal  gladness  and  grati- 
tude. This  presentation  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture 
of  the  imagination,  beautiful  to  contemplate ;  but  its 
living  reality  must  be  referred  to  some  uncertain  and 
perhaps  distant  period  in  the  future.  Friends !  if  we 
would  aspire  high,  we  must  have  a  high  object  of  aspira- 
tion. If  we  would  improve  by  imitating  an  example, 
that  example  must  possess  points  of  interest,  purity,  and 
love  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.  Progress,  if  it  be 
in  the  right  direction,  though  it  be  slow,  leads  to  heroism, 
and  commands  commendation.  Happiness  is  the  sure 
accompaniment  of  commendation.     Especially,  with  my 
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whole  soul,  would  I  deprecate  indifference  and  supine- 
ness,  and  particularly  dislike,  on  the  part  of  the  Sunday- 
school  scholar.  Such  dispositions  have  no  affinity  to  the 
Christian  life.  Better  that  they  should  be  avoided. 
Better  that  there  should  be  no  opportunity  for  giving  life 
to  tempers  so  opposed  to  the  gentle  and  happy  and  lov- 
ing spirit  of  Him, —  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
—  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  a  wrong  idea  than  to 
plant  a  true  one,  especially  if  the  erroneous  impression 
has  been  made  in  the  susceptible  period  of  youth.  I 
would  not  utter  one  discouraging  word  in  reference  to 
any  cause  that  has  for  its  end  human  improvement  and 
elevation  in  any  and  every  sense.  All  honor  to  every 
such  cause !  We  must  know  of  obstacles  if  we  would 
overcome  them.  The  advance  toward  perfection  is  by 
many  motives.  Self-sacrifice,  courage,  perseverance, 
must  be  brought  to  the  contest.  A  spiritual  power  will 
be  given  to  these  energies  put  forth  in  earnest  activity. 
Preparation  for  duty,  particularly  any  serious  duty  or 
duty  involving  responsibility,  betokens  not  only  respect 
for  but  a  love  of  such  duty.  Preparation  for  public 
worship  by  private  meditation,  by  the  cursory  review 
of  some  book  of  devotional  emotions ;  in  a  word,  by 
putting  the  mind  in  near  communion  with  God,  — 
has  the  effect  of  giving  a  sanctity,  a  spirituality,  or,  if 
you  please,  a  heavenly-mindedness  to  the  hour  in  the 
church  devoted  to  the  immediate  service  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  Sunday- 
schools  to  meet  their  classes  will,  without  doubt,  give  to 
them  a  new  power  of  interest  and  attraction  in  and  over 
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the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils,  and  make  the 
school-room  a  place  of  desire  and  delight.  I  have 
known,  and  I  could  name,  persons  who  were  accustomed 
to  spend  Saturday  evening  in  study,  that  they  might 
inform  themselves  the  better  to  impart  information  to 
select  boys  and  girls,  who  the  next  day  would  await 
their  instruction.  There  was  no  apathy  or  dulness  in 
the  school  exercises  ;  and  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  teachers  and  pupils  was  not  of  an  ephemeral  or 
limited  character,  but  of  a  character  that  was  as  glowing 
and  enduring  as  the  religion  taught  and  learned. 

The  age  of  Sunday-schools  is  within  the  time  of  many 
now  living.  Before  the  institution  of  them,  the  children 
of  a  parish  or  of  a  congregation,  at  stated  periods  of 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
the  settled  minister  at  the  church  for  examination  in  a 
prescribed  catechism.  Some  encouraging  words  were 
always  spoken,  and  oftentimes  the  occasion  was  made 
very  pleasant  by  the  gift  of  an  appropriate  and  much- 
prized  book. 

But,  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  the  home-influence 
of  religion  was  worthy  of  full  acceptation.  The  thought- 
fulness  and  affection  of  a  mother,  toward  the  close  of  a 
peaceful  Sabbath,  in  teaching  her  loved  ones  gathered 
around  her  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  words  of  Jesus 
as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  tended  not  only  to 
strengthen  family  ties,  but  to  knit  together  in  bonds, 
that  the  spirit  of  grace  had  sanctified,  the  hearts  of 
parents  and  children.  This  is  a  spiritual  power  the 
Sunday-school  in  its  nature  is  deprived  of.  In  relation 
to  the  Sunday-school,  the  loss  has  -been  a  fruitful  source 
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of  lament.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  good  effects 
of  the  public  teaching  of  our  youth  on  the  Lord's  day 
might  be  supplemented  by  a  child's  service  celebrated 
by  maternal  love  at  the  family  altar.  Then  would  there 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  blessed  era  in  the  history 
of  Sunday-schools. 

If  I  may  with  propriety  be  indulged  with  a  refer- 
ence to  myself,  it  will  be  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of 
faith  which  I  adopted  in  early  manhood,  from  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  without  the  intervention  of  for- 
mularies of  doctrine  put  forth  by  any  self-constituted 
hierarchy,  I  still  maintain.  I  think  that  the  prejudice 
established  in  the  forming  period  of  life,  by  the  incul- 
cation of  a  faith  emanating  from  the  church  and  not 
from  Christ,  is  the  basis  on  which  denominational  dis- 
tinction rests.  The  Word  of  God  should  have  priority 
in  religious  instruction,  to  the  displacement  of  any  cate- 
chism whose  only  authority  is  the  predominance  of 
opinion  in  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastics.  I  believe  that 
a  creed  formed  on  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  would,  by  its  simplicity,  its  practicability,  and 
its  spiritual  power,  command  the  assent  and  personal 
interest  of  many  who  now  perhaps  regard  Christianity 
with  distrust,  and  certainly  with  indifference.  It  is  not 
Christianity  that  is  at  fault,  but  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Christian  Church,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  change- 
able. The  grand  truths  of  Christianity  are  unalterable. 
Any  theory  of  religion  that  should  not  recognize  the  Son 
of  God  as  the  author  and  inspirer  of  it,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  defective  in  an  essential  principle.  I  prefer, 
and  my  preference  is  the  result  of  some  study,  that  the 
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system  of  belief  resting  upon  the  authority  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  should  bear  the  name  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  his  only. 

I  hope  I  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety 
or  of  necessity  in  referring  to  myself  or  my  thought  in 
relation  to  what  is  of  unspeakable  moment  to  every  one, 
—  the  relation  of  his  soul  to  the  immortal  life.  My 
nominal  relation  to  you  in  the  period  of  the  inauguration 
of  your  society,  and  the  approach  of  the  termination  of 
my  life,  already  unwontedly  prolonged,  seemed  to  me  to 
call  for  and  to  justify  an  expression,  in  your  presence, 
of  my  confidence  in  the  faith  which  has  been  the  joy 
and  hope  of  my  life,  and  which  is  to  be  the  support  of 
my  declining  days;  and  also  to  commend  the  truth, — 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  —  which  is  to  advance  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. 

Your  record  as  a  Christian  Society  is  marked  with 
deserved  merit.  Repeated  discouragements  have  tended 
to  strengthen  your  fortitude.  You  have  determined  that 
the  honor  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  its  external  adorn- 
ings  and  in  its  holy  ordinances,  should  not  lose  any  of 
its  brightness  in  your  hands.  The  interests  of  a  religion 
that  teaches  you  to  worship  God  as  the  Father  of  your 
souls,  and  to  honor  Jesus  Christ  as  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  will,  I  am  sure,  engage  your  affections  to 
the  establishment  of  your  happiness  while  here,  and 
make  your  path  to  the  grave  what  it  should  be  to  the 
Christian,  however  difficult  of  realization,  one  of  grate- 
ful anticipation  and  eager  hope. 

Two  of  those  who  have  here  fulfilled  an  honored 
ministry,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  sleep  in  peaceful  recesses 
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at  Mount  Auburn ;  and  the  memory  of  the  purity  and 
beauty,  the  desire  and  hope,  of  their  lives  is  written  as 
with  the  pen  of  immortality  on  our  hearts.*  In  that 
chosen  place  of  graves,  where  memorial  tablets  in  every 
direction  greet  our  eyes,  how  do  the  virtues  of  many  a 
dear  friend  resting  there  typify  the  saintliness  of  their 
lives,  though  no  marble  shrine  rises  above  their  moulder- 
ing dust ! 

*  Augustus  Russell  Pope,  born  in  Boston,  January  25,  1819.  Installed 
25th  November,  1849.    Died  in  Somerville,  24th  May,  1858. 

Charles  Lowe,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  18th  November,  1828.  Installed 
28th  May,  1859.  Died  —  having,  in  1865,  from  prudential  and  just  motives, 
resigned  the  pastoral  office  —  in  Somerville,  20th  June,  1874. 
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CONCLUDING   HYMN. 

Go,  labor  on !  spend  and  be  spent,  — 
Thy  joy  to  do  the  Father's  will : 
It  is  the  way  the  Master  went ; 
Should  not  the  servant  tread  it  still  ? 

Go,  labor  on !  'tis  not  for  nought ; 
Thine  earthly  loss  is  heavenly  gain  : 
Men  heed  thee,  love  thee,  praise  thee  not ; 
The  Master  praises,  —  what  are  men  ? 

Go,  labor  on !  enough  while  here 
If  He  shall  praise  thee  :  if  He  deign 
Thy  willing  heart  to  mark  and  cheer, 
No  toil  for  Him  shall  be  in  vain. 

Toil  on,  and  in  thy  toil  rejoice ; 
For  toil  comes  rest ;  for  exile,  home : 
Soon  shalt  thou  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice, 
The  midnight  peal,  Behold,  I  come ! 


